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but it gives us the measure of Henry's unscrupu-
lousness. Puebla conveyed the hint to Isabel and
Ferdinand, who, to do them justice, appeared to be
really shocked at the suggestion. This time (April
1503) the Spanish* sovereigns spoke with more
sincerity than before. They were, they told their
ambassador, tired of Henry's shiftiness, and of their
daughter's equivocal and undignified position in
England, now that the Queen was dead and the
betrothal still hung fire. The Princess was really
to come to Spain in a fleet that should be sent for
her, unless the marriage with the young Prince of
Wales was agreed to at once. As for a wife for King
Henry there was the widowed Queen of Naples,
Ferdinand's niece, who lived in Valencia, and he
might have her with the blessing of the Spanish
sovereigns.1 The suggestion was a tempting one to
Henry, for the Queen of Naples was well dowered,
and the vigour of Isabel's refusal to listen to his
marriage with her daughter, made it evident that
1 There is in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid (I. 325) a Spanish
document, apparently a contemporary translation of the report sent to
Henry from Valencia by the three agents he sent thither in 1505 to
report upon the appearance of the two widowed Queens of Naples
resident there. James Braybrooke, John Stile, and Francis Marsin
express an extremely free, but favourable, opinion of the charms of
the younger queen, aged twenty-seven. Katharine appears to have
given letters of recommendation to the envoys. The Spanish version
of the document varies but little from the printed English copy in the
Calendar. The date of it is not given, but it must have been written
in the late autumn of 1505. Henry was evidently, anxious for the match,
though he said that he would not marry the lady for all the treasures in
the world if she turned out to be ugly. The Queen of Naples, however,
would not allow a portrait to be taken of her, and decidedly objected
to the match. The various phases of Henry's own matrimonial intrigues
cannot be dealt with in this book, but it appears certain that if he
could have allied himself to Spain by marrying- the Queen of Naples, he
would have broken his son's betrothal with Katharine, and have married
him to one of the young princesses of France, a master-stroke which
would have bound him to all the principal political factors in Europe.